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THE SOURCE OF RALPH ROISTER DOISTER 

That Udall borrowed for Roister Doister certain lines from the 
Miles Gloriosus has long been known, but attempts to make out a 
more considerable debt have failed. The two plays are, as shown by 
Professor D. L. Maulsby,' utterly unlike in plot; and in structure 
Roister Doister is far above the Miles Gloriosus, which is nearly, if 
not quite, the poorest in construction of all Latin comedies.^ It is 
unlikely that Udall would have selected such a play for a model, and, 
if he had, it would not have helped him. If we look at the characteri- 
zation, the result is much the same. It has often been noticed that 
Plautus' Artotrogus is not a satisfactory source for Merygreeke, since 
he appears only once and has no share in the action of the Miles 
Gloriosus.^ What has not been noticed is that the complete depend- 
ence of the braggart on the parasite, as in Roister Doister, is not 
characteristic of a single braggart soldier in any comedy of Plautus.^ 
Since the relations and inter-play between Ralph and Merj'greeke 
are the essential feature of Roister Doister, it is clear that Udall did 
not start from the Miles Gloriosus, nor indeed from any play of 
Plautus. 

Because of Udall's well-known Floures for Latine Spekynge^ se- 
lected from the first three comedies of Terence in 1534, one naturally 

'David Lee Maulsby, "The Relation between Udall's Roister Doister and the 
Comedies of Plautus and Terence," Englische Studien, 1907, pp. 253-56. Richard 
Faust, Das erste englische Lustspiel in seiner Abh&ngigkeit torn Moral-play und von der 
rSmischen KomBdie, Dresden, 1889, pp. 12-13. 

s The first act discloses nothing of the dramatic situation, contains no action, and 
falls to inform us of the existence of any characters except the soldier and the parasite, 
the latter of whom is not heard of thereafter. The second act is wasted on a complication 
that produces no effect in the subsequent action. The third and fourth acts begin and 
end the main plot, and are followed by a fifth act consisting of a single scene of horseplay. 

•Faust, 10-11, 14-15; Herman Graf, Der Miles Gloriosus im englischen Drama, 
Bostock, 1892, pp. 26-27; Ottomar Habersang, Nicholas Udalls Ralph Royster Doyster, 
Bilckeberg, 1893, pp. 6-7. 

• In the Bacchides and the Asinaria there are parasites In addition to the soldiers, but 
In each play the pair appears only once, and is of small importance in the action. In the 
Curculio, the Truculentus, and the Poenulus, there is no attendant parasite. Nowhere 
does the parasite have an active part in the intrigue of any braggart soldier. 

' William Thomas Lowndes, The Bibliographer's Manual of English Literature, 
London. 1865, pp. 2607-8. In the enlarged edition of the Flours by I. Higgins (London, 
1581), it Is stated that Udall's selections were from the first three comedies only. 
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2 James Hinton 

looks to Terence for a source, and to the Eunuchus in particular, 
since it was, of course, one of the first three comedies,' and since it 
has been recognized that certain lines in Roister Doister are adapted 
from this play in the same way in which others are taken from the 
Miles Gloriosus. In addition to this, two scenes of Roister Doister 
are clearly imitations of scenes in the Eunuchus: namely, the attack 
on Custance's house^ and the reconciliation^ at the end of the play. 
In both these instances is found a source for action, not, as in the lines 
borrowed from Plautus, merely for characterization. What I wish 
to point out is that the resemblances between Roister Doister and the 
Eunuchus are not confined to these passages, but extend to a general 
similarity in the outline of the two plots. 

In the Eunuchus, a braggart soldier, Thraso, seeks the favors of 
a courtesan, Thais, who is faithful to a young man, Phaedria. Thais, 
however, learning that Thraso has purchased a yoimg girl, Pam- 
phila, who had been reared as a foundling in her home before Thais 
came to Athens, and, furthermore, believing Pamphila to be of 
Athenian birth, wishes to secure her from Thraso in order to restore 
her to her family. For this reason she sends Phaedria temporarily 
to the country so that she may be left free to cajole Thraso into giving 
her the girl. Thraso, emboldened by the accepted lover's absence, 
assiduously endeavors by presents and entertainment to regain his 
position with Thais. He gets into difficulties, however, by his 
stupidity in following the advice of his parasite, Gnatho, and there- 
upon falls into a rage, assaults the house of Thais, and ultimately 
retires only in time to avoid a fate similar to Ralph's. Upon the 
return of Phaedria, Thraso finds his affairs in a hopeless state, and 
casts himself once more into the hands of Gnatho, who arranges a 
reconciliation on terms that leave Thraso's vanity unimpaired. 

Now the framework of the intrigue in Roister Doister is not more 
complicated than this under-plot of Terence's play. Indeed the 
simpUcity of Udall's plot, together with the fact that his scene is 
before a single house, not before two houses, as regularly in Latin 

» The traditional order In early editions of Terence was: Andria, Eunuchus, Heau- 
tontimoroumenos, etc. 

' Maulsby, 258-65; Habersang. 7. 

' Habersang, 7; Professor Ewald Flttgel in Gayley's Representative English Comedies, 
1907, pp. 102. 181-82. 
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The Sotjbce op "Ralph Roister Doister" 3 

comedy, has been adduced as an indication that Udall did not use 
any Latin comedy as a source except for the suggestion of details and 
for a general influence on his dramatic technique.' An equally 
reasonable explanation is that Udall used only one of the interwoven 
plots in his Latin source. The difficulty of finding a Latin comedy 
free enough in both plots from essential grossness to render it suitable 
for adaptation into an English school-play would naturally have led 
him to such a course. In the Eunuchus the main plot is entirely 
imsuited to Udall's stage, but the imder-plot differs from the usual 
meretrix-intrigue in just the respects that determine its acceptability 
to English taste. I think this will be seen when I shall have con- 
sidered the characterization; first I wish to compare the plots of 
Udall and of Terence. 

In both plays a braggart attempts, during the absence of an 
accepted lover, to \vin the favor of a lady. In his efforts he relies 
completely on the coimsel of his parasite; when that fails to bring 
success, he falls into a rage, and attacks the lady's house, without 
bettering his position. When the accepted lover returns, the 
braggart is discomfited, and, realizing his failure, gives up, but is 
reconciled with his opponents through the machinations of his 
parasite, who thereby improves his own condition in the world. 
This statement takes in the essentials of both plots; they are, in 
outline, identical. It is not surprising that only two of Udall's 
incidents correspond strikingly to the incidents of the Eunuchus, for 
Terence uses the soldier-plot merely for dramatic complication and 
relief, and does not develop it by action except in the attack and the 
reconciliation; elsewhere it is scarcely separable from the main plot, 
which Udall had cast aside. 

There are, however, still other points at which reference to the 
Eunuchus is apparent. In the first act Phaedria is resentful because 
he thinks Thais has abandoned him in favor of the soldier, and he is 
staunchly supported in this by his servant, Parmeno; at last he is 
convinced by Thais that she is acting in good faith. This corre- 
sponds in situation, though not in dialogue, to the scene in Roister 
Doister in which Goodluck and Suresby are shown in a similar state 

• Professor Clarence Griffln Child, Ralph Roister Doister, The Riverside Uteratiire 
Series, 1912, p. 44. 
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4 James Hinton 

of mind regarding the fidelity of Custance.* Again, the soliloquy in 
which Thais makes known her loyalty to Phaedria is not unlike the 
lament of Custance, when she fears the consequences of Goodluck's 
suspicions.'' Also, the two plots are introduced alike by long mono- 
logues explaining the parasite's methods; in both there is the same 
buoyant self-confidence, and the same pohcy is outlined, which we 
have shown to be different from the usual r61e of the parasite, and 
resemblances of phrase are not hard to find. Finally, there is some 
refutation to the assertion that Merygreeke's tendency to work mis- 
chievously against, as well as for, his patron is entirely without 
suggestion in Latin Comedy; for in the last scene of the Eunuchus 
Gnatho assures Phaedria that he has been directing Thraso's cam- 
paign in such a way as to advance his own ambition to attach himself 
to Phaedria.' This is not so good-naturedly humorous as Mery- 
greeke's explanation, but it shows khiship between the parasites of 
Udall and Terence. 

Inasmuch as the action of Roister Doister proceeds from the 
activities of Merygreeke, it is of first importance to explain his 

1 Terenti Comoediae, ed. R. Y. Tyrrell, Oxford, 1902: Eunuchus, U. 46-80; Gayley' 
Representative English Comedies, R,R.D., V, 1. 

« Eun. 11. 197-201 : 

Thais: me miseram, lorsitan mi hie parvam habeat fldem 

atque ex aliarum ingeniis nunc me judicet. 
ego pol, quae mihi sum conscia, hoc certo scio, 
neque me flnxisse falsi quicquam neque meo 
cordi esse quemquam cariorem hoc Phaedria. 
B.B.D.. V, 3, 1-6: 

C Custance; O Lorde, how necessarie it Is nowe of dayes. 

That ache bodie live uprightly all maner wayes, 

For lette never so little the gappe be open. 

And be sure of this, the worst snail be spo]<en. 

How innocent stande I in this deede or thought, 

And yet see what mistrust towardes me it hath wrought. 

' Eun., U. 1069-71; 

Gnatho; principio ego vos credere ambos hos mihi vementer velim, 
me huius quidquid facio id facere maxiune causa mea, 
verum idem si vobis prodest, vos non facere inscitiast. 

11. 1084-5; recte facitis; >mum hoc vos oro ut me in vostrum gregem 
reclpiatls : satis diu hoc jam saxum vorso. 

R.R.D., IV. 6, 8-12; 

M. Mebt; Why do ye thlnke dame Custance 

That in this wowlnge I have ment but pastance ? 
V, 5, 38-40; Ga. Goodl: I beseeche your mashyp to take payne and suppes 

with us. 
M. Mebt; He shall not say you nay, and I too by Jesus. 

The lines. Eun. 1069-70, are quoted by Professor Flilgel to show "the vulgar, and 
almost iinlnteresting selfishness of Gnatho." It shojild be remembered that Gnatho 
must convince Phaedria that his intercession is not purely in favor of Thraso, his enemy . 
The words should not be regarded as the self-revelation of an utterly hard and selfish 
character, but as a part of the Eenard-like plausibility which characterizes Merygreeke 
and Gnatho alike; neither can be justified on strictly ethical grounds. 
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The Source of "Ralph Roister Doister" 5 

characterization in testing a possible source. Accordingly, it has 
been shown that Merygreeke is derived from the Eunuchus, or from 
no Latin comedy. As for the other main characters, Ralph is, at the 
most cautious estimate, at least as much like Thraso as Pyrgo- 
polinices. Indeed it is not without significance that most of the lines 
borrowed from Plautus, especially those lines which are most swollen 
with exaggeration, are transferred by Udall to the mouth of the 
flattering Merygreeke, whether they were spoken in the MiUs 
Gloriosus by the soldier or the parasite. Ralph is not really a 
braggart; he has not the extravagant imagination characteristic of 
the Plautine soldier. He is, rather, "an easy comical figure," as 
Colman described the Terentian Thraso — ^a complacently conceited 
gull, rather than a blustering swaggerer and teller of "monstrous 
lies." It seems strange that one ever should have failed to distin- 
guish these braggart types, or to recognize Ralph as unquestionably 
Terentian. 

Beyond these two figures, soldier and parasite, no one has 
attempted to accoimt for Udall's characterization by a literary source. 
Custance, Goodluck, and the others are English persons contemporary 
with Udall, just as Ralph and Merygreeke are, to less extent; they 
owe far less to Latin comedy than the two leading characters. But 
it is noteworthy that there is no grave discordance between Udall's 
characters and Terence's. Thais is not the usual meretrix of comedy; 
Donatus recognized the innovation made by Terence in Thais, and 
praised his skill in making a "good courtesan" without destroying 
the interest of the play.^ Thais is always true to Phaedria, dignified 
in bearing, firm but not rude to her servants, generous in affection for 
Pamphila, tactful and able in identifying the young girl's family; 
and at the end of the play, Phaedria's father openly accepts her as his 
son's mistress, a position as near marriage as was permissible under 
the Athenian laws regarding the union of citizens and aliens. Phae- 
dria, moreover, is not the usual wild youth of Latin comedy (that r61e 
is filled by his brother, Chaerea), but is almost as steady and colorless 
as Goodluck. 

• Donatus on line 198 of the Bunuchus (cf . note 2, p. 276) : " *Atque ex aliarum ingenlis 
nunc me judlcet' : hie Terentlus ostendit virtutis suae hoc esse, ut pervulgatas personas 
nove inducat et tamen a consuetudiue non recedat, ut puta, meretricem bonam cum facit 
capiat tamen et delectet animum spectatoris." 
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6 James Hinton 

For these reasons I believe that Udall selected as the basis of his 
English comedy the Thraso-plot of the Eunuchus. That he should 
do so was natural in view of his known interest in Terence and his 
recent translations from that particular play. The plot, moreover, is 
simple, of a nature that readily admits expansion by the insertion of 
incidents, and that requires little extenuation to adapt it for the 
school-stage. In the Eunuchus, he found one of the few completely 
drawn women of Latin comedy free from undesirable qualities; and 
in that play alone could he have foimd well developed the braggart- 
parasite pair, whose comic possibilities he so fully realized. His 
intimate acquaintance with all Latin comedy is attested by the ease 
with which he employs its devices no less than by the frequency with 
which he inserts little touches from other plays than his main source. 
His ability as a dramatist is evident in the skill with which he expands 
a thin under-plot into a well-proportioned five-act play. 

James Hinton 
Habvabd University 
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